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THIS WEEK: 
Epitaphs at Fatehgarh, U.P, .. .. 5 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone: ‘Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 lis. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


THE King’s laying of the foundation stone 
of London University is the most con- 
spicuous of landmarks in the history of that 
great institution. There will no doubt be 
acute differences of opinion upon the archi- 
tectural merits of the building. To one it 
will symbolise the splendours of a great and 
unknown future; to another it will be the 
abomination of desolation, the degradation 
and negation of art. Into this thorny field 
we need not enter. The essential thing is 
that the University of London will at last, 
when years have elapsed and a million or so 
spent, have a worthy home for its many and 
very varied activities. It is much more than 
an institution for grinding graduates out of 
that examination mill which is beginning to 
grow ricketty. Sound learning in every de- 
department of letters and science already 
owes it a deep debt, and when its energies 
can be gathered together, that debt will un- 
doubtedly be vastly augmented. 


fRoM the bibliographical point of view 
the sale at Sotheby’s of the late Lord 
Rosebery’s library from Durdans, Epsom 
{not ‘‘ The’’ Durdans, as the daily news- 
papers persist in calling it) has been the 
the event of the season. The 1,300 lots pro- 
duced a total of £36,639, some fifty per cent. 
more than the most sanguine calculations of 
the experts. The highest price was the 
£14,500 paid by Dr. Rosenbach, of Phila- 
delphia, for the First Folio of Shakespeare’s 
Plays—more than double what Lord Rose- 
bery gave for it, and the highest price on 
record. In 1927 the Burdett-Coutts copy, 
now in the Folger library at Washington, 
fetched £8,600. The fact that it was a pre- 
sentation copy from the author to Leigh 
Hunt goes far to account for the readiness 
- of Mr. Walter Hill, of Chicago, to give 
£2,400 for the first edition of ‘ Endymion. 


How happy one-half of the money would 
have made Leigh Hunt! Most of Lord 
Rosebery’s treasures have gone to America. 
There they are likely to remain until, per- 
haps some centuries hence, the United States 
become old enough to suffer the fate of 
ancient peoples and to be obliged to realise 
their accumulated ‘‘ hidden reserves.’ 
Meanwhile, English collectors, or their heirs, 
executors, administrators and assigns, as the 
lawyers say, might well subscribe for a com- 
posite (and idealised) statue of the American 
bibliographer. Its most appropriate place 
would, of course, be the courtyard of Somer- 
set House, which absorbs in death duties so 
large a share of these inflated prices. 


yERyY slowly we have learned that the 
worst use that can be made of an 
ancient church is to demolish it. The City 
of London has suffered grievously in the past 
by demolitions, and there are still those who 
think that some of these survivors might well 
be sold for much money and their price used 
for the building of others in new districts. 
Very occasionally this may be the right view, 
but at Norwich they do not look at the sub- 
ject in that light. The church of St. Peter, 
Hungate, in that city, has been deserted by 
its population, who have moved into the 
suburbs. The church is not consequently to 
be destroyed. Instead, it has been converted 
into a museum of ecclesiastical art, and the 
other day the Bishop of Norwich formally 
handed it over to the Corporation. Thus, 
with its fine glass, the church will be pre- 
served, and will still fulfil a purpose closely 
allied to that for which it was built cen- 
turies ago. Dr. Pollock rightly described 
St. Peter’s as ‘‘a gem,’’ for it is quite a 
little church, and it should not be forgotten 
that it was built in 1460 upon the site of a 
more ancient fane, by John Paston and Mar- 
garet, his wife, who were then patrons of 
the living. There are many references to 
the church in the Paston Letters. 


APPROPRIATELY enough, there appears 

at this moment ‘The City Churches of Nor- 
wich,’ by Claude J. W. Messent, A.R.I.B.A., 
illustrated by the author (Norwich: H. W. 
Hunt, 2s. net). Mr. Messent is already 
well-known to Eastern Counties antiquaries 
by his books on Norfolk’s ruined churches 
and its old cottages and farmhouses. Here, 
in small compass, he gives an account of the 
thirty-three old parish churches within the 
city walls of Norwich. They are taken in 
alphabetical order, and in the dimensions of 
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a page we are told the geographical position 
of each, its history and associations, its bib- 
liography, and a brief indication of the most 
notable things to see. Moreover, the visi- 


tor is told whether the church is kept open — 
or locked, and, in the latter event, where the | 


key can be obtained. 
handbook, with its well-reproduced sketches, 
might well set a fashion. 


ALL lovers of good literature will welcome 

the appointment of Lord Gorell as 
Editor of Cornhill, and will hope that he 
will find fewer thorns in the editorial cushion 
than his great predecessor, Thackeray. Corn- 
hill and Blackwood are, we think, the only 
survivors of ‘‘ the good old ’’ monthlies of 
the nineteenth century. Our feet stumble at 
the graves of a long series of their contem- 
poraries, many of them admirable in their 
way. Happily these two are as alert and 
vigorous as ever. 


HE recent ‘‘Founder’s Week’ at St. 

Deiniol’s Library, at Hawarden, should 
remind both clergymen and laymen of the 
advantages for study there provided at a 
trifling cost. Mr. Gladstone had ‘‘ a_ holy 
and wholesome thought ’’ when he gave the 
bulk of his great library for the use of stud- 
ents, and he gave it so lovingly that he 
placed most of the books on their new shelves 
with his own hands. The library is especi- 
ally rich in theology and religious history. 


(UR always attractive daughter, L’Inter- 


though it will present nothing new to serious 
students of the details of history, will be 
of interest to many ‘‘ general readers ’’ in 
England as well as in France. Founded 
upon an address given recently to a Paris 
historical society by M. Louis Genet, it 
deals with the curious circumstance that the 
first French Republic did not expire when 
Napoleon became Emperor. When the 
Tribune, J. F. Curée, proposed to the Senate 
that the First Consul be made Emperor and, 
in that capacity, “remain charged witth 
the government of the Republic,” the result- 
ant decree ran: “ Article I. The Govern- 
ment of the Republic is confided to an Em- 
peror who takes the name of Emperor of 
the French. Article II. Napoleon, First 
Consul of the French Republic, is Emperor 
of the French.’’ This was in July, 1804, 
but it was not until the end of 1808 that 
the Mint ceased coining five-franc pieces 
inscribed Napoléon Empereur ”’ and Ré- 
publique Frangaise.’’ 


This capital little | 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


REMARKS ON ENGLISH NOSE 
LITERATURE. 


GENERALLY speaking the nose may be 

said to have passed through three stages 
in literature—the analytical, the burlesque, 
and the mock sentimental. In the mediaeval 
science of physiognomy the features were con- 
sidered as indices of character so that, as 
one writer remarks, through a study of this 
lore, ‘‘ euery Prynce .. . may know by syght 
euery man of wych maneris and thewis |dis- 
position] he sholde be by kynde.’’ More 
— of the nose we find it set down 
that : 


Tho that haue grete Noosys lyghtely bene 


| talentid to couetise, and bene desposyd to con- 


'lykenyd to houndys. 


cupiscence, and bene lykenyd to oxen. And 
they that haue the butte of the noose grete 
and rounde, bene rude of witte and lykenyd to 
Swyne. Ant thay that haue the butte of the 
Noose sharpe, bene strongly angry and 
And thay that haue 
rounde noosis and not sharpe, bene hardy and 
bolde and bene lykenyd to lyonys. A _ stovp- 
ynge noose and brode Betwene the Brewis, 
tokenyth a coragious man y-lykenyd to the 
egyll. Tho that haue the noose crokyd and 


| the forhede roune, pershaunt vpward, bene 
'lechurous and angri and likenyd 


médiaire of June 15, has a Note which, | 


to Apys. 


a man angryth, his noose-thurlys opponyth.1 


It was hardly a difficult transition from 
this sober analysis of the nose to burlesque 
descriptions of extremely long, short, bulky, 
or flat probosces. Erasmus, for instance, in 
his witty dialogue, ‘De Captandis Sacer- 
dotiis,’ has Cocles enumerate the various uses 
to which Pamphagus’s immense nose might 
be put: 

Primum ad_ extinguendas lucernas_ erit 
cornu vice... Deinde si quid hauriendum erit 
e cavo profundiore, fuerit loco promuscidis 
... Si manus erunt occupatae, licebit uti vice 
paxilli... Conducet excitando foculo, si 


defuerit follis... Si lumen officiat scribenti, 


praebebit umbraculum ... In bello navali 
praebebit usum harpagonis . . . Erit loco clypei 
{in bello terrestri] . . . Findendis lignis erit 
cuneus . . . Si praeconem agas, erit tuba: si 
classicum canas, cornu; si fodias, ligo: si 
metas, falx: si naviges, ancora: in popina 


1. Three Prose Versions of the Secreta 
Secretorum,’ ed. Robert Steele, London, 1898, 
pp. 216, 228. 
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fuerit fuscina: in piscando hamus.2 


Mother Shipton, famous for her pro- 
phecies in the reign of Henry VIII, is por- 
trayed by an anonymous biographer as havy- 
ing a ‘‘monstrous long Nose,’’ which was ‘‘of 
an incredible and unproportionable length, 
having in it many crooks and turnings, 
adorned with many strange Pimples of divers 
colours, as red, blew, and mixt, which like 
Vapours of Brimston gave such a lustre to 
her affrighted spectators in the dead time 
of the Night, that one of them confessed sev- 
eral times in my hearing, that her Nurse 
needed no other light to assist her, in the 
performance of her duty.’’5 

Contemporary science was not free from 
the burlesque element which we find in nose 
literature of the period. Sir Kenelm Digby, 
for one, makes known a startling defect in 
plastic surgery or rhinoplasty : 

I will say nothing of artificiale noses, that are 
made of the flesh of other men, for remedy of 
the deformity of those who by an_ extreme 
excesse of cold have lost their own; which new 
noses do putrifie as soon as those persons out 
of whose substance they were taken come to 
die, as if that small parcell of flesh engrafted 
upon the face did live by the spirits it drew 
from its first root and source.4 

Well might two old proverbs be applied 
to sensitive or defiant wearers of surgical 
noses: ‘‘ He that has a great Nose, thinks 
every Body is speaking of it’’ (Thomas 
Fuller’s ‘Gnomologia: Adagies and Pro- 
verbs’), and ‘‘ His nose will abide no jests ”’ 
(John Ray’s ‘Collection of English Pro- 
verbs ’’). There was, of course, the alterna- 
tive of a nose constructed out of paper, wax, 
or metal. This cruder method was favoured 
by the Danish astronomer, Tycho Brahe, 
whose celebrated golden nose was said to have 
withheld him from matrimony : 


Tugo-Brahe . .. lived here fon Iland 


an University of Germany, he knew himselfe 
thereby disabled to marry any Gentlewoman of 
his own quality.5 

With such originals, nose literature had 
some foundation for its wildly imaginative 
flights. 

This rapid survey of nose references in 
literature brings us to the tale of the ‘‘great 
and learned Hafen Slawkenbergius,’’ who 
had been “‘ dead and laid in the grave above 
fourscore and ten years ’’6 when Mr. Shandy 
worried over Tristram’s nose (1761), crushed 
“as flat as a pancake ”’ by Dr. Slop’s for 
ceps. Slawkenbergius retails a story of 
Diego, whose face was disfigured by ‘‘ a pon- 
derous mass of heterogeneous matter . . . 
congested and conglomerated to the nose ’’— 
a phenomenon which is variously described 
by its beholders as “a nose of parchment,”’ 
‘trumpet,’’ ‘‘ a pudding’s end,”’ a false 
nose,’’ and a ‘‘ most glorious nose.’’ Julia’s 
suspicions of Diego’s nose drove him -- 
‘““slandered and disappointed ’’ — through 
Strasbourg to Frankfort, during which pil- 
grimage he carried himself ‘‘ with so sweet 
an air of careless modesty, and so manly 
withal — as would have put the heart in 
jeopardy (had his nose not stood in his way) 
of every virgin who had cast her eyes upon 
him.” Julia’s brother Fernandez followed 
Diego and effected a reunion between the two 
lovers. Here then, in Laurence Sterne’s 
‘Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy 
Gentleman,’ we have a mock sentimental de- 
velopment of a ‘theme touched on by Moryson 
—the course of true love rendered far from 
smooth by a capacious nose. That women 
could be made unhappy by the same defect, 
or rather, excess, is shown in ‘ The Nose, 


_London, 1831, a poem, the expressive sub- 


Wheen] solitarily at this time [1593], & was. 


said... to live unmarried, but keeping a Con- | 


cubine... & the reason of his so living, was 
thought to be this: because his nose having 
been cut off in a quarrell, when he studied in 


2. Desiderii_ Erasmi Roterodami Colloquia 
Familiaria,’ editio nova, Norimbergae, 1784, p. 


3. ‘The Life and Death of Mother Shipton,’ 
London, 1687, p. 6. The Elizabethan drama is 
not lacking in similar nose humour. 

4. Digby, ‘A Late Discourse . . . Touching 
the Cure of Wounds by the Powder of Sym- 
pathy,’ 2d ed., London, 1658, p. 115. Samuel 
Butler refers. to this belief in ‘ Hudibras ’— 
When the parent flesh was out, “ off dropt the 
sympathetic snout.” 


title of which reads, ‘ The Mother’s Lament; 
or, Mr. Spriggins’s Nose!’’ Father Sprig- 
gins possessed an exceedingly large nasal pro- 
tuberance which was in shape a combination 
of the round, the square, and the three- 


Fynes Moryson, ‘ An Itinerary,’ Glasgow, 


5. 
| 1907-8, I, 125; for Brahe’s unfortunate duel with 


Pasberg in 1566, see Peter Gassendi, ‘ Tychonis 
Brahei Vita,’ Hagae-Comitum, 1655, p. 10. The 
Cadet of Saint-Thoan wore a silver nose for 
some time, but he was so embarrassed by the 
laughter it aroused that he went to Italy to be 
helped by “un maistre refaiseur de nez per- 
dus,”—‘ Oeuvres complétes d’Ambroise Paré,’ 
ed. J.-F. Malgaigne, Paris, 1840-1, ii, 606, col. 1. 
6. This would place the publication of Slaw- 
kenbergius’s imaginary work earlier than 1671; 
but a narrative reference to the seizure of 
Strasbourg by Louis XIV in times of peace 
establishes the date of the action as 1681. 
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cornered. As a consequence of the five Sprig- 
gins girls inheriting the paternal nose, gen- 
tlemen were never seen in their company. 

Among more recent authors, William Wil- 
sey Martin has treated the nose most 
thoroughly and whimsically in ‘ Our Noses,’ 
London, 1893, a paper delivered at a meet- 
ing of Ye Sette of Odd Volumes, held at 
Limmer’s Hotel, on Friday, Nov. 3, 
1893. One of Martin’s nasal anecdotes is 
about a lecturer who had the habit of snort- 
ing through his long, large nose. When he 
addressed his class on the subject of noses, 
a snub-nosed student broke in continually 
with puns and wise remarks, causing the 
speaker to grow progressively more and more 
irate. 

“*No buffoonery, Sir... A good Nose must 
be long! I repeat—must be long!’ 

“*Q yes, Sir... We all agree! A good 
Nose must belong—to its owner.’ ” 


The lecturer, overturning his table and 
breaking ‘the water-bottle in his anger, 
ordered the impertinent student to follow his 
snub out of the classroom. I have repeated 
this anecdote because of its coincidental simi- 
larity to the scene (Act II, 9) in Rostand’s 
‘ Cyrano de Bergerac,’ in which the doughty 
swordsman is repeatedly interrupted in his 
‘*récit du combat’’ by Christian’s insolent 


‘* sur le nez,’’ “ une nasarde,’’ ‘‘ nez a nez,”’ 
‘a plein nez,’’ ‘‘ nez au vent,’’ until he can 
bear it no longer — ‘‘ Tonnerre! Sortez 
tous !’’ 


A short time after the publication of ‘Our 
Noses,’ a sketch by H. G. Wells, entitled 
Man with a Nose,’”’ appeared in the 
Pall Mall Gazette for Tuesday, Feb. 6, 
1894; it was later included in the author’s 
“Select Conversations with an Uncle,’ Lon- 
don, 1895, pp. 183-95. An unfortunate per- 
son confides to an acquaintance that he has 
““an infinite capacity for love and sym- 
pathy,’’ but that his ‘‘ preposterous’”’ nose, 
“‘ a bit of primordial chaos clapped on ‘to his 
face,’’ a ‘‘ Millbank penitentiary of flesh,’ 
deters him from ‘‘ the business of life ”’ : 


My mind is not unrefined, my body is 
healthy. I know what tenderness is. But 
what woman could overlook a nose like mine? 
How could she shut out her visions of it, and 
look her love into my eyes glaring at her 
over its immensity? 


Both theme and nose epithets are like those 
in Rostand’s play, first performed at the 
Porte St. Martin Theatre in Paris on Dec. 
28, 1897, but there is no reason for suppos- 
ing that the French dramatist borrowed from 


Wells. Rostand had thoroughly satisfactory 
native materials to draw on; and, as he testi- 
fied when charged with plagiarism by Samuel 
Eberly Gross, author of ‘The Merchant 
Prince of Cornville,’’ not only had he com- 
pletely worked out the plot of ‘ Cyrano,’ by 
March, 1895, but he could not ‘‘ write, speak 
or understand the English language ” 
(‘ Master’s Report and Decree,’ May 21, 
1902, Circuit Court of the United States, 
Northern District of Illinois, pp. 11-2). 
The popularity of ‘ Cyrano’ in transla- 
tion since 1898 has been so great as to make 
the seventeenth-century French duellist, 
author, and wit, England’s favourite large- 
nosed hero. One may wonder why the rich. 
body of nose anecdote and humour in Eng- 
lish literature never concentrated around a 
great romantic figure as a similar body did 
in France. The most important element in. 
such a development was lacking — a focal 
point for nose lore. Ben Jonson, Cromwell, 
and the Duke of Wellington had substantial 


| noses, but their personalities were hardly 


congenial to the growth and accumulation 
of nose legends. 
CoLtEMAN O. Parsons. 


ST. OLAVE’S, HART STREET. 
(s.v, ‘ Memorabilia,’ clxiv. 415). 


URING the recent work connected 
with the replacing of the old font, 
a vault under the tower floor was broken 
into, and a doorway was disclosed leading 
to the crypt, which is under the western part 
of the nave. The well found in this crypt 
is described at the above reference. In this 
Note I recall facts that came to light while 
I was looking into the history of the tower 
vault, and of St. Olave’s additional church- 
yard, which has recently been swallowed in 
the ever-ravening maw of big business. 
The tower was used for burials after the 
closing of this additional churchyard. It 
was known as the New Churchyard, and 
burials were probably made in it for the 
first time during the Great Plague or fifteen 
years before it was consecrated. The capac- 
ity of the original churchyard appears to 
have been overtaxed during the Plague. 
Pepys wrote in his Diary on 30 Jan., 1666: 
‘‘ This is the first time I have been in the 
church since JT left London for the plague, 
and it frighted me indeed to go through the 
church more than I thought it could have 
done to see so many graves lie so high upon 
the churchyards, where people have been 
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buried of the plague.’’ As late as 1928 there 
was a small piece of ground paved with 
cement opposite the east window of St. 
Olave’s and on the other side of Seething 
Lane, next to an inn (Keene’s House), which 
was at the corner of Crutched Friars. A 
double door led into the paved yard and to 
a brick shed that had been built for a fire 
engine on part of the graveyard. A Vestry 
minute refers to this shed: ‘1724, Mr. Gore 
to have liberty 'to remove engine house in 
the new churchyard.’’ There were no grave- 
stones to be seen, but as the ground was 
used for the parish poor there may have 
been no memorials e 5 

According to Newcourt’s ‘ Repertorium ’ 
it was a walled-in space, 36ft. by 22ft., and 
was consecrated as a burial ground on 25 
March, 1680, by Henry Compton, Bishop of 
London. An encroachment was made on this 
New Churchyard in June, 1904, when the 
Rector, the late Rev. A. B. Boyd Carpenter, 
parted with a strip of the yard (but with- 
out first obtaining a Faculty) to the City 
Corporation, who used it for road widening. 
The belated Faculty was applied for three 
years afterwards, and was issued on 10 
April, 1907, when the late Diocesan Chancel- 
lor said ‘that ‘‘ as there were no entries in 
the parish registers of burials having taken 
place there since the Plague, the presump- 
tion was that it had only been used for 
burials during that epoch.”’ A study of the 
burial register would have shown, however, 
that apart from Plague interments in the 
New Churchyard, regular burials had begun 
in the year it was consecrated, and thence- 
forward were numerous—for instance, ‘‘1680, 
21 May, Frauncis Ayres, buryed in the New 
Churchyard in Seething Lane. ‘‘ 1680, 25 
May, Richard Walker, do.’’ Moreover, in 
1902, the L.C.C. had refused to allow the 
erection of a covered way over this grave- 
yard to an office in the vicinity, as they held 
that the proposed structure would contravene 
— 3 of the Disused Burial Grounds Act of 
1884. 

The freehold of the remainder of the New 
Churchyard was sold in 1912 by the same 
Rector to the Port of London Authority, for 
building or other purposes. Plans and book 
of reference of a site of 7,428ft., which in- 
cluded the burial ground, were deposited with 
the Clerk of the Peace. In the resulting 
Port of London Act, 1912, (2 and 3 George 
V. ch. lii.), the site is described in Sec. 5 (d) 
as: ‘‘ Yard entrance porch and passage at 
the rear of the premises known as No. 33 


Crutched Friars to Nos. 32 and 31 Crutched 
Friars.” This description omitted the 
damning fact that the site included the 
burial ground. The New Churchyard was 
closed to burials in 1781, and the tower was 
then used as a burial place as appears from 
the Vestry minute, ‘‘ 1781, May 9, The new 
churchyard to be closed. Tower vault for 
the Poor instead.’’ 

The site was finally excavated for build- 
ing purposes in 1928, when, according to the 
report of the Medical Officer of Health, the 
remains of some 150 to 200 bodies were dis- 
interred and sent to the City of London 
cemetery at Ilford for re-burial. The pre- 
sent proposal of the Church authorities to 
make a new staircase in the base of the 
tower to lead into the crypt, could not be 
carried out, it would seem, without another 
eviction of the remains of bygone parish- 
ioners of St. Olave’s from their “ last”’ 


resting place. 
G. W. Wricut. 


EPITAPHS AT FATEHGARH, UNITED 
PROVINCES. 


(THE following previously unpublished M.I. 

from Fatehgarh, United Provinces, were 
transcribed by Lieut.-Col. F. R. Cosens, 
I.A., who has kindly given me permission te 
publish them. Fatehgarh has been a 
British cantonment since 1775. 


Headstones recovered since the Mutiny and 
now affixed to wall of Fort cemetery. 


1. To the memory of Capt. (?) R. CHERRY 
... 1829. Aged... Also... Also... 

2. Sacred to the memory of Captain B. 
Ross, who departed this life on the 8th of 
September 1801, aged 36 years. 

3. Here lieth the remains of JAMES 
Mercer Esq. Born December 1788. Died 
17th June 1853. In his 64th year. A resi- 
dent of 37 years of this place. 

4. In memory of Major W1tt1am RussELL 
Wo (op), Departed... . 

5. Sacred to ‘the memory of ARTHUR 
Evetyn, 4th son of Frederick and Anne 
Bull... 

6. Sacred to the memory of GEORGE 
CLauDE, son of Capt. Borzeau Artillery and 
Sarah his wife, who died 16th December 
1843, aged 11 months. 

7. Sacred to the memory of Mary 
Morean, wife of Joseph Morcan . . . de- 
parted this life on the 6th April 18. . ., 
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aged 24 years. . . . monument is erected by 
her a(ffectionate) (husban)d in commemora- 
tion of . .. affectionate... 

8. To the memory of Master THos. Cuas. 
Pears ... son of Mr. Garratt Pears . . 
who died Feb. 25th a.p. 1789 in the 3d. year 
of his age. 

9. Sacred to the memory of Captain Wma. 
Reynotps, lat(e) of the sixth Regt. B.N.I., 
who died in the 31st year of his age lamented 
for his talents and virtues. 

10. Erected to the memory of the Revd. 
H. P. Stacy, D.D., F.L.S., Chaplain in the 
Bengal Establishment, who departed this 
life at Fattyghur on the 7th day of Novem- 
ber in the year of Our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and seven, aged 47 years. By 
his afflicted widow. 

11. Sacred to the memory of Colonel 
ARMINE HeENry Movntain, C.B. 
and A.D.C. to the Queen, Adjutant General 
H.M.’s Forces in India, who died at Futty- 
gurh on the 8th February 1854. 


In situ on tombs, 


12. Srmcozr Henry Movntarn, 
Col. and Adjt. General. Feb. 1854. In 
memory of a loved husband to replace the 
memorial erected a.p. 1854 by the Comman- 
der in Chief and the Headquarter staff and 
destroyed a.p. 1857 during the rebellion of 
the Bengal Army. 

13. In memory of Lieut. Stuart Dovctas, 
H.M. 82nd Regt., who died at Futtygurh 
10th January 1858. 

14. To the memory of W1LL1aAm ALLAN son 
of ... Decr. 1st. 1832, ... y 8th 1833. 

15. Sacred to the memory of Captn. 
Samvet Woopcock of the 5th Regt. N.I. 
who departed this life the 17th of May 1823, 
aged 40 years. 

16. To the memory of Lieutt. Col. Wm. 
CUPPAGE, a worthy man and_ good officer, 
who served the East India Company faith- 
fully and honourably for 38 years. Died 
Ist July 1819. Aged 58 years. 

17. Sacred to the memory of Myra ELEN- 
ora, ‘the beloved and esteemed wife of the 

vy... P. Hastines. With Christian 
resignation and firm though humble confi- 
dence in the mercy of God, this excellent 
young woman closed her mortal life Jany. 
13th Anno Domini 1820, aged 19 years. 

18. To the memory of Lieutt. Col. 
Grecory Hickman E.I.C.S. who after a 
service of 45 years died the 11th May 1828. 
This monument is erected by the Society of 


Futty Ghur as a mark of their unqualified 


respect, admiration and esteem for the 
many amiable qualities of their deceased 
friend. 

19. To the memory of the late Lieut. M. 
Bioop, 17th Regt. N.I., who died on 4th 
June 1831 aged 36. Erected by the officers 
of the 17th Regt. 

20. Sacred ‘to the memory of Loutsa, the 
beloved wife of Bannatyne W. Macteop, 
M.D., Superintending Surgeon, Born 31st 
Decr. 1801. Died 26th April 1848. 

21. In memory of W. R. P. Roberts 
Esq. Engineer to the G.C. Agency. Died 
— June 1851, aged 34 years. By I. C. 

eb. 

22. Sacred to the memory of Davip Home 
Esquire of the Civil Service, who departed 
this life on the 28th of September 1835, 
aetat. 29 years. 

23. Sacred to the memory of ANNA RoseErt- 
son STEWART, daughter of Robert and Mary 
Stewart, who departed this life on the 2nd 
day of July in the year of Our Lord 1821, 
aged 3 months and 29 days. 

24. Sacred ‘to the memory of Mrs. Saran 
JEFFREYS, late wife of the Reverend 
Richard Jerrreys, Chaplain of this station, 
who possessed of all the exterior qualities 
which adorn her sex was still more dis- 
tinguished by the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit which in the sight of God is of 
great price. For excellent talents and en- 
dowments she chose as ‘the sphere of action 
an unremitted and exemplary attention to 
the health and improvement of her children, 
fourteen of whom survived her. From this 
no outward solicitations could withdraw 
her. But opportunities of more extended 
good which that she was diligent to seek out 
and employ many instances of well directed 
benevolence as well in this as in her native 
land can testify. Having these fruits of a 
lively faith yet trusting solely in the merits 
of a Redeemer an example of true humility 
she rested in peace on the 5th day of July 
1809, aged 41 years . 

25. In memory of .. . (? Amy) daughter 
of George and Frances Ives. Born Decem- 
ber 20th. 1833. Died October 1st. 1840. 

26. In memory of Mrs. CaTHERINE BusH 
who departed this life on the 2nd of July 
1821, aged 52 years. 

27. Sacred to the memory of CHARLES 
Cotinson Biacksurn Esqre. who died on 
the 29th Septr. 1828, aged 30 years. 

28. In memory of JoHN GEORGE BLACcK- 
BURN. Died 9th July 1829, aged 13 months. 
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29. In this grave are deposited the sacred | 


remains of WILLIAM RENNELL Esquire, late 
of the Civil Service, who departed this life 
on the 26th day of July 1819 in the 39th 
year of his age. 

30. Here lie the remains of RoBert Car- 
sHORE Esquire, a merchant long known and 
respected at ‘this station, who departed this 
life on the 13th day of April 1821, aged 54 
years, 7 months & 11 days. 

31. To the memory of Colonel JOHN 
PowELL, who died on the 14th Jan. 1804 in 
the fortysxth year of his age. This monu- 
ment is erected by his ever affectionate 
brother Peregrine Powe Lt. 

32. Sacred to the memory of Lieutt. 
ALEXANDER Burrowes of the 10th Bn. of 
Sepoys, who fell . . . execution of his duty 
... (d. 1792). 

33. Here rests the body of . . . (Brevet 
Captain) St. Lecer Hay Woop GILLMAN 
Major of Brigade, departed this life on the 
(23) of October . . . (1795). 

34. Sacred to the memory of R. L. Davies 
Esq. Surgeon of the H. Comp. Med. Est. 
who died 21st July 1818 aged 43 years. This 
monument is erected by his afflicted wife on 
her leaving the station as a last tribute due 
to the memory of an affectionate and indul- 
gent husband. 

35. Sacred to the memory of Lieut. H. C. 
O’Downa, 43rd B.N.I. Actg. Adjt. Punjab 
Rifles, who having been preserved by God’s 
mercy throughout the Siege of Lucknow in 
the year 1857, died at Futtygurh on the 
20th January 1858 at the early age of 18 


years 8 months and 18 days, esteemed and | 


regretted by all who knew him. 

36. The grave of Mary Jane, the devotea 
and beloved wife of Colonel Frank Turner, 
C.B., Royal Bengal Artillery, born 16 Sep- 
tember 1825, died 25 January 1862. 

37. Sacred to the memory of SvusaNNAH 
Lunpr who departed this life on the fourth 
day of October 1819, aged 70 years. This 
tomb was erected by her executors Sergeants 
John Cawood and Luke Kellan. 

28. Sacred to the memory of Lieutt. JoHN 
Brown Rosinson, 61st Regt. B.N. Infy., 
who died at Futty Ghur on the 2nd June 
1830 in the 25th year of his age. 

39. Sacred to the’ memory of GerorGE 
THomas, the infant son of Capt. REyNoLps, 
63rd Regt., who departed this life on the 
Ist November 1826, aged 4 months and 1 day. 

40. Sacred to the memory of . . . IAM 
Morris . 


_ 41. To the memory of Captain Epwarp 
| CLayton, Sth N. Regt., who departed this 
| life on ‘the 16th of November 1799, aged 46 
years. 
42. To the memory of Ex1za Morton, who 
died 11th Sept. 1828, aged 14 months, 
43. Sacred to the memory of WILLIAM 

Morton Esqr. Died April 1829, aged 42 

years. 
| 44. Sacred to the memory of . . . RoBert 

Dow . .. Died Sept. 27th 1791. 

45. Sacred 'to the memory of Mrs. Exiza 
Brrcu who departed this life on the . 

46. Mara. ConstasLe. Born 13th 
1792. Died 4th Septr. 1793. 

47. Ropert WILLIAM GRANT, of 
Robert and Elizabh. Grant. Born May 
20th 1790 Calcutta. Died Septr. 17th 1790 
Futtehghurr. 

48. Rost. HENry Dovuc.as. 
Obiit 17th Septbr. 1789. 

49. Sacred to the memory of Ensign 
Cuas. Rawnstey of the (? 1st) Batt. 18th 
Regt. N.I. who deptd. this life . . . 1811. 

50. To the memory of his beloved wife 
CAROLINE, who died on the . . . December 
1851 in the 39th year of her age, this has 
been erected by Major John Halkett 
Crarcie 20th Regt. N.I. Commanding Regt. 
Kelat-i-Gilzie. 

51. Sacred to the memory of ELreanor, the 
beloved wife of Lieutt. & Adjutt. S. B. 
Coox . . . Khilat-i-Ghilzie Regt., who de- 
parted this life on the 20th Septr. 1849, 
aged 32 years. (Should be Cookson). 

52. To the memory of Major Roserr 
Wrovucuton, 69th Regiment N.I., who de- 
parted this life at Futtighur on the 14th 
February 1850, aged 52 years, this monu- 
ment is erected. 

53. Sacred to the memory of Harrier 
Autcta, only daughter of Charles 
Esq., who departed this life the 23rd Sep- 
tember 1811, aged 1 year 8 months & 16 days. 

54. Sacred to the memory of Mrs. Exiza 
Gamon, who departed this life October 18th 
1812, aged 21 years. Erected by her fond 
father L.-Col. RUTLEDGE. 

55. To the memory of Barnard REeEILLy 
Esquire, Surgeon to the Civil Establishment 
at Fut(tyg)urgh, who departed this... 
24th (?) day of No(vember) ... (Died 25 
May 1816). 

56. Sacred to the memory of Mr. Ricn: 
WIvELL, son to Mr. Conpr. Jas. WIVELL, 
who departed this life on the 6th of Novr. 
1818, aged 17 years. 
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57. Sacred to the memory of FREDERICK 
Hocan Hatirpay, the beloved infant son of 
Elizabeth and Cornelius Hickre. Born 16th 
July 1854. Died 17th November 1855. 

58. Sacred to the memory of EsTHER, the 
infant daughter of Josh. and_ Charlte. 
BrieRLeYy, residing at Futteh Ghur, who 
died on the 5th July 18 (? 28), aged 1 year 
1 month and... 

59. Sacred to the memory of Saran, the 
infant daughter of Joseph and Charlotte 
BRIERLEY, who departed this life on the 22nd 
day of May, 1831, aged 1 year 10 months 
and 11 days. 

60. Sacred to the memory of JANE GRACE, 
the beloved wife of Staff Sergeant E. F. 
Finzay, Clothing Department, who departed 
this life on the 26th May 1846, aged 18 years 
and 2 months. 

61. Sacred to the memory of CaRoLINE the 
beloved daughter of Capt. & Mrs. McCavs- 
LAND, who departed this life on the 31st 
October 1841, aged 2 years and 11 months. 

62. Sacred to the memory of ANDREW 
Fraser, who departed this life the 31st of 
October 1815, aged 2 years, 11 months and 
23 days. He was the only son of the late 
Major Andrew Fraser of the 25th Regt. 
N.I. This monument is erected by his 
afflicted mother as a proof of her fondness 
for a much beloved child. 

63. Sacred to the memory of ANNE ELIza- 
BETH, the beloved wife of James MAxweE Lt of 
Mehndy Ghaut, who departed this life on 
the 27th February 1846, aged 22 years, 9 
months and 15 days. 

64. Sacred to the memory of Ensign 
THomas Jones of the 22nd Regiment of 
Native Infantry, who died at Futtehghur on 
the 20th of May 1847 in the twenty first year 
of his age, deeply lamented by his brother 
officers. 

65. Sacred to the memory of 
late Quarter Master Sergeant 2nd Nasseeree 
Battalion, who departed this life on the... 
181(? 8), aged 30 years and . . . months. 
This tomb was erected (by his wife) who 
with three helpless children is left to deplore 
his loss. 

Kasimbagh cemetery. 


66. In memory of CovuLson PYLE. 
Born 17th December 1807. Died 14 March 
1846. 

67. Sacred to the memory of FREDERIC 
Pye, son of John Coulson and Margaret 
Pyrite. Born 16th November 1840. Died 
25th June 1842. 


68. In memory of Marcaret, wife of I. C, 
Pye, who departed this life at Furukhabad 
on the 8th October 1843, aged 29 years 11 
months & 8 days. 

69. Sacred to the memory of Colr. Sergt. 
J. Ciements, H.M.’s 80th Regt., who de- 
parted this life on the 28th April a.p. 1858, 
aged 56 years 8 months, leaving a wife and 
6 children to deplore his irreparable loss, 
Deeply regretted by all who knew him. 
This tomb was erected by Paymaster W. 
Brown, 80th Regt. 

70. Sacred to the memory of ALFRED, and 
CHARLES ALFRED, infant sons of Henry and 
Maria Baxsonav, who departed this life on 
the 22nd of December 1825 and on the 27th 
of September 1827, aged one year six months 
and ten days, and one year one month and 
sixteen days. 

71. Sacred to the memory of 'WILFRED 
Hine, born 25th April 1789 in the county 
of Cumberland, England, died at Futtyghur 
4th Feby. 1855, aged 65 years 9 months 10 
days, leaving 6 sorrowing sons and a large 
circle of relations and friends. 

72. In memory of THomMas EMMANUEL, son 
of Adam and Emma AntTHony, born at Alla- 
habad 9th Novr. 1859, and... . gathered. . 
into the fold above on the 26th July 1861. 

73. (Fort Cemetery) Sacred to the mem- 
ory of M. Printztinc, who died on 
the... in the... year of her age. This 
tribute... 

H. Buttocu, 
Capt. 


ARODIES OF ‘CHEVY CHACE’ (See 
clxiv. 434).—Henry Carey’s ‘ The Parish 
Clerk’s Address on their Majesties’ Acces- 
sion,’ might perhaps be included under this 
head. It purports to be ‘‘in the style of 
Hopkins and Sternhold,’’ but one stanza 
at least looks like a parody of ‘Chevy 
Chase’: 
God_ bless your noble majesty, 
Your Queen and children all, 


And send that no adversity 
On you or yours befall. 


The poem was probably written in 1727. 
It appeared in the 1729 edition of Carey’s 
‘ Poems on Several Occasions.’ In the 1713 
edition there had appeared ‘A Ballad of 
King John’s Son and the Cynder-Wench, 
to the tune of ‘Chevy Chace.’ This, how- 
ever, was in no sense a parody. 

FRrepERIcK T. Woop. 

Sheffield. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ANDERSON FAMILY OF 


BURNSHANGIE AND STRICHEN. 


‘HIS is a branch of the Andersons of Can- 

dacraig, Strathdon, and I should be grate- 
ful to any of your readers for additional in- 
formation. A good deal of that given below 
has been supplied by two ladies who are over 
ninety years of age, resident in Candacraig, 
and by Miss M. Callender, of Edinburgh. 

Alexander Anderson, farmer, of Burns- 
hangie, married Isabel Shearer, and had 
issue: The Rev. William Anderson, of 
Strichen (1758-1806). He married Helen, 
daughter of Dr. Alexander Findlay, of 
Fraserburgh, by Catherine, his wife, daugh- 
ter of George Gordon of Shalgreen by his 
wife, Ann Donaldson, daughter of James 
Donaldson of Kinnairdie, and heiress of 
Cocklaw, and had issue :— 


1. Sir Alexander Anderson (1802-1887), 
Advocate, and Provost of Aberdeen from 
1859 to 1866. He married Rachel, dau. of 
William Johnston of Viewfield, and had 
issue :— 


(1) William Anderson (1836-73), advo- 
cate. 
(2) Andrew A., M.A. Whom did he 


marry ? 

(3) Catherine A., married Professor Archi- 
bald Charteris. 

(4) Helen A. 


2. Catherine Anderson, died 1882, aged 
84 


3. Isobel Anderson. 


4. Wilhelmina Anderson, 
William Leslie of Aberdeen. 
they ? 

5. Ann Anderson, born 1804, married 
Alexander Copland, advocate in Aberdeen, 
and had :— 

(1). Helen Copland, married James Mc- 
Beth, Wisconsin, U.S.A., and had issue: 
(a) Norman McBeth; (b) Anna McBeth. 

(2) Elizabeth Ogilvy Copland, married the 
Rev. P. D. Muir, of Huntingdon, Quebec. 
oe George Huntly Copland, engineer in 

S.A 


married Dr. 
What issue had 


(4) Georgina Watt Copland, married Dr. 
de Wolfe, of New York. This lady was 
given the second Christian name of Watt by 
request of Dr. Watt of Edinburgh, and 


through this was left a fortune. She left 
issue: (a) Elsie Anderson de Wolfe, mar- 
ried Mr. Merendes; (b) Harold de Wolfe; 
(c) Edgar de Wolfe; (d) Arthur de Wolfe; 
(e) Charteris de Wolfe, named after Pro- 
fessor Archibald Charteris. 

(5) Catherine Anderson Copland, married 
Mr. Morrison, of Huntingdon, of Quebec; 
and had issue: (a) Jamina Morrison, 
married Mr. McCude; (b) Catherine Mor- 
rison, married Mr. Boyd, of Huntingdon; 
(c) Jack Morrison, unmarried; (d) Archi- 
bald Morrison. 

(6) Wilhelmina Copland, married Dr. 
Morrison of Chicago. No issue. 

(7) Rachel Isabella Copland, married 
Mr. Peak. Mrs. Peak is over 90 years of 
age. She has had no issue. 

(8) James Reid Copland, married Hattie 
Mason, and had issue. Details desired. 

(9) Joanna Copland, married Mr. Rugg. 
ape Rugg is still living and is over 90 years 
of age. 


6. Mary Anderson, married the Rev. 
George Bisset, Rector of Udny Academy 
(who died 1812), and had issue :— 

(1) John Bisset, M.P. 

(2) James Bisset. Whom did he marry, 
and what issue? 

(3) Thomas Bisset, LL.D., Vicar of Ponte- 
fract. 

(4) Charles Bisset. 

(5) William Bisset, Colonel 
Army. 

(6) Udney Bisset. 

(7) Isabel Bisset, married Adam Thorm, 
LL.D., Recorder of Rupert’s Land. See 
below. 

(8) Margaret Bisset, married (1829) Sir 
Arthur Balt Nicolson, 9th Bart., and had 
issue. (See Burke). 

(9) Mary Bisset, married Rose of Auch- 
terle, and had a son, Sir John Rose. 

Mr. Adam Thom, M.A., LL.D., first 
Recorder of Rupert’s Land, 1839-55, was a 
son of Mr. Andrew Thom of Leith by his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Bisset, M.A., St. Andrews, 1750, 
D.D., 1787, by his second wife, Mary, daugh- 
ter of Principal Thomas Tullideph of the 
United College, St. Andrews, and grand- 
daughter of the Rev. Robert Bisset, M.A., 
who married Elizabeth Crichton, and died 
in 1739. Was the Rev. Robert Bisset related 
to the Rector of Udny Academy ? 


James F.S.A. (Scot.). 
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10 NOTES AND QUERIES. Juvx 8, 1998. 
(jAPT. ANDREW ARMSTRONG, CAR- 2. In ‘A Pastoral Ode’ there is a refer- 
TOGRAPHER, 1778.—This name does | ence to a certain Guernesy, who visited the 


not appear in the ‘D. N. B.’ His ‘‘ Map 
of Lincolnshire comprehending Lindsey, Kes- 
teven and Holland, Surveyed in the years 
1776, 7 & 8. By Capt: Andrew Armstrong. 
Engraevd by Stephen Pyle MpccLxxvIII. 
1 mile = 1 inch,”’ was the first to have the 
accuracy of detail which was perfected by 
the Ordnance Survey, 1824. Enquiry in 
Lincolnshire, and search in books, have failed 
to identify and learn the history of this 
able maker of maps. Can others tell of him, 
and say where else he surveyed, and pub- 
lished ? 
ALFRED WELBY. 


(FREY FRIARS OF ROMNEY.—The only 


references known to Mr. A. G. Little | 


were a money grant for clothing from Henry 
III to the Friars Minor of ‘“‘ Rumenhale,”’ 
6 Dec., 1241, and Thomas of Eccleston’s 
statement, c. 1258, about friar Richard of 
Devon’s residence for eleven years ‘‘ apud 
locum Romehale’’ (‘De Adventu Fr. Min. 


Leasowes. Who was he? I have been un- 
able to trace him from the usual sources 
In the same poem three other of Shenstone’s 
visitors are mentioned under the pseudo- 
nyms of Pollio, Laelius and Philo. Is it 


| possible to determine their identity ? 


in Angliam,’ ed. Little, 1906, pp. xxiii., 5 


and note b, 154). There is, however, a later 


reference to this short-lived house, for Blessed 


Boniface of Savoy, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (‘ Miscellanea di Storia Italiana,’ 
xxxii. 349-432) in his testament dated 11 
Oct., 1264 (Guichenon, ‘ Hist. généal. de la 
Roy. Maison de Savoie, éd. nouv., Turin, 
iv. 1780, preuves p. 59), left them five marcs, 
Fratribus Minoribus de Romenal quinque 
marcas relinquo”’ (ibid., p. 60). I have 
omitted the reference in a note that when 
the Friary was closed the community may 
have removed to Winchelsea Friary and 
would be glad of confirmation. Romney was 
probably in the custody of London (Little, 
‘Studies in Engl. Franc. Hist.,’ 237). 


H. Ince ANDERTON. 


HENSTONE’S POEMS. — The following 

are quotations from, and references in, 

the poems of William Shenstone, which seem 

somewhat obscure. Can any correspondents 
‘elucidate them ? 

1. Even Lyttleton but vainly trims the 


bays, 
And fondly graces Hammond’s mourn- 
ful bier. (‘ Elegy,’ II). 


[Hammond was James Hammond, the 
author of a number of Love Elegies, who 
had recently died. Did Lyttleton write some 
lines to his memory? or what is the refer- 
ence ? | 


3. A—— L—, Esq., Justice of the Peace 
for this county | Warwickshire]. Shenstone 
wrote an inscription to his memory. Who 
was he? 

4. Is anything known of Dr. Brettle of 
Halesowen? Apparently he was a musician, 
since he performed an ode of Shenstone’s. 


5. In a footnote to ‘The Progress of 
Taste,’ there is a reference to Benjamin 
Wilks, who was apparently interested in 
moths and butterflies. Is any more precise 
information about him available ? 


6. By soft Bordeaux’s brave 
approv’d, 
Great Wycliffe rose. 
5 (‘ The Ruin’d Abbey ’). 
What is the reference here? 
7. Before the tow’rs 
Of laggard Paris, at the thunder s 
voice, 
He [Edward III] drops the sword 
and signs ignoble peace. 
(‘ The Ruin’d Abbey ’). 
Is it a fact that the capitulation of Paris 
Was accompanied by a thunderstorm? If 
not, where did the story originate? 


; Why should I sing 
Of Cawley’s pensive muse belev’d in 
_ vain? (‘ Oeconomy ’). 
Again, what is the reference ? 
9. She might yield to resign the sweet 
fingers of Ruckholt, 
When the citizen matron seduces her 
cuckold. A Ballad ’). 
Who was Ruckholt? Do the lines refer to 
a play? From the context it seems that they 
— but I have not been able to identify 
it. 


Queen 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 


UINCY OR QUENCY. — Who were the 
descendants of Saier de Quincey, first, 
and of Roger de Quincy, second, Earl of 
Winchester? How was Simon de Quincy, 
Lord Clerk Register of Scotland (Clericus 
Rotulorum) before 1253, connected with the 


' de Quincys, Earls of Winchester? 


Ronatp Stuart KInsey. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 11 


THE IDENTITY OF ELISHA COLES.— 
Elisha Coles, author of ‘ The Compleat 
English Schoolmaster,’ 1674, ‘ The Newest, 
Plainest, and the Shortest Shorthand,’ 1674, 
‘An English Dictionary,’ 1676, and other 
popular school-books, was, according to 
Wood, a nephew of Elisha Coles, the Calvin- 
ist author of ‘A Practical Discourse of 
God’s Sovereignty,’ 1673 (Ath. Oxon., ed. 
Bliss, iii., 1274): 

“Born, as it seems, in Northamptonshire, [he] 
entered into Magdalen College in the latter 
end of 1658, left it without the taking of a 
degree, retired to London, taught Latin there 
to youths, and English to foreigners about 
1663. . Aferwards the continued that employ- 
ment with good success in Russell-street near 
Covent-garden, within the liberty of Westmin- 
ster, and at length became one of the ushers 
of Merchant-Taylors School; but upon some de- 
fault, not now to be named, he left all, and 
went into Ireland where he ended his course.” 


The ‘D. N. B.’ identifies him with Elisha, 
son of John Coles, schoolmaster of Wolver- 
hampton, and adds that he became a choris- 
ter of Magdalen College, Oxford (1658-1661), 
where he matriculated on 26 March, 1659: 


“On 3 Aug. 1677 he was appointed second 
under-master of Merchant ‘Taylors’ School, 
which post he resigned, 14 Dec., 1678, on being 
appointed master of Galway School by Erasmus 
Smith, the founder. He died on 20 Dec., 1680 
and was buried in the collegiate church of St. 
Nicholas in the town of Galway.” 


Mr. Gerald Mander declared in 1919 that 
Wood and all his followers had ‘‘ blundered 
hopelessly,’’ and suggested that most of the 
books were probably written by Elisha, son 
of Elisha Coles, the Calvinist (‘ The Identity 
of Elisha Coles,’ in The Library, 3rd series, 
x. 34-44). Mr. Mander’s arguments are 
not altogether convincing, and as they turn 
to some. extent upon the respective birth 
and death dates of the two cousins, as to 
which there is a good deal of uncertainty, 
the evidence afforded by one of the books in 
question is not without interest. On p. 103 
of ‘The Compleat English Schoolmaster,’ 
the author gives the following information 
about himself: ‘‘ I was born and bred [for 
a dozen years| in the very heart of England, 
I spent almost as many in her very eye, and 
after that as many more in [or about] the 
very head of all the Kingdom.’”’ This would 
give a date about 1640 for Coles’s birth, as 
suggested by the ‘D. N. B.’ The “ very 
head of all the Kingdom”’ can only be the 
metropolis; the ‘‘ very heart of England ”’ 
may possibly refer to Northamptonshire, but 


what is meant by ‘‘ her very eye’’? 


W. J. Carton. 
Geneva. 


HE REV. C. ELLIS’S ‘SCRIPTURE 
CATHECHISM OF WHOLE RELIGION 
OF A CHRISTIAN.’—The compiler of this 
Catechism was Rector of Kirkby. It was 
issued in 1738, 8vo. Ana particularly de- 
sired 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


“ POB A POOR MAN OF HIS BEER.’’— 

Were these words in a song? If so, 
what was the name of the song, and when 
and where first sung? I can remember the 
words in common use, some fifty years ago 
or more; and wonder if they originated when 
a rise occurred in Excise Taxation, or dur- 
ing the Total Abstinence Campaign. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


ENNETT.—A Book of Common Prayer of 
1639, preserved at Wrightington Hall, 
had, amongst others, the following entry: 
“* My dear daughter Kennet dyed Tusday the 
6th of Janewary att midnight 168 4-5 Agnes 
Kirbye’’ (The Month, June, 1907, p. 589). 
Can Mrs. Kennett and her husband be iden- 
tified? Do the Kennett pedigrees show an 
alliance with Dicconson of Wrightington or 

Kirkby Ireleth in Furness ? 

H. I. A. 


RAFFITI.—Is there any book in English 
on this interesting subject ? 


E. E. Cope. 


UTHORS WANTED.—I should be obliged 
if any reader could tell me the title and 
author of a romantic poem describing the 
voluntary sacrifice of a highwayman’s sweet- 
heart, in order to save his life. She is the 
daughter of an inn-keeper and Tim the ostler, 
overhearing the highwayman’s promise to 
bring her gold on a certain night, passes the 
information on to the soldiers. They seize 
the girl and bind her at an upper window to 
watch for her lover. They tie a loaded musket 
in such a position that if she moves, it will 
shoot her, However she realizes that a loud 
noise would warn him of danger, so, when he 
appears over the brow of the hill, she deliber- 
ately makes the movement that pulls the trig- 
ger, killing herself and at the same time giv- 
ing him the alarm. I think the names of the 

two were Bess and Robert. 

A. G. Hartiey. 


Who is the author of the following lines? :— 
“A truer, nobler, trustier heart, 
More loving or more loyal, 
Ne’er beat within a human breast.” 
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Replies. 


PEDIGREES OF THE FAMILIES OF 
ST. JOHN OF BASING AND LAGHAM. 
(clxiii. 182; clxiv. 284). 


THE parentage of Simon de Wodeham, kins- 

man of John VII, Roger IV, and Peter 
de St. John of Lagham, throws a light on a 
agg the pedigree of that family (Note 9, 
p. ‘ 


When Roger IV, the last of the St. Johns 
of Stanton St. John and Lagham, whose 
father died in the year of the Black Death, 
had sold his Oxfordshire and Surrey lands 
to Sir Nicholas de Lovayne (Close 1351, 
m. 31d., 1352 m. 3d., 1353 m. 20d. Fine 
1352 m. 7, Pat. 1370 m. 21) we find Simon 
de Wodeham seeking service as esquire to 
Sir Nicholas on condition that “he and his 
heirs shall give to Simon the ward and mar- 
riage of an heir female whose heritage shall 
not exceed 20 marks a year, whensoever such 
ward shall next fall of right to Sir Nicholas 
by reason of his lordship, in case Simon 
be then living, and shall demand the said 
heir and take her to wife; and that Sir 
Nicholas and his heirs shall in their lodg- 
ing... . find him food, drink and clothing 
during his life as a servant in the estate of 
a gentleman ....”’ he undertaking to be 
on the alert to recover by law for Sir Nicho- 
las any parcels of the heritage of Sir John 
de St. John not yet in his hands..... 
and ‘‘that he shall cause Sir Nicholas to have 
true letters of any Bishop and notarial in- 
struments that the mother of the said Simon 
was the legitimate daughter of Thomas Seint 
John and his wife,’’ Sir Nicholas buying 
him out for 200 marks. 

During the previous month he had quit- 
claimed any rights he might have had in 
Stanton St. John and Lagham to Sir Nicho- 
las, calling himself ‘‘Simon son of Walter 
de Wodeham of Surrey,’ thus distinguish- 
ing his family from the knightly Wodehams 
of Essex, with whom Walter was a favourite 
name. The Surrey Wodehams were of squire 
status, holding Wodeham in Chertsey, lands 
in Weybridge and Byfleet, and their name 
came to be associated chiefly with Hun- 
waldsham, which was later absorbed into 
the neighbouring manor of Oatlands (V.C.H. 
Surrey, vol. iii. p. 477). 

The Surrey Feet of Fines show the Wode- 
ham family settled in the county from the 
reign of John (Surr. Arch. Coll. Fines, n. 4, 
no. 17), but as Simon’s father is not men- 


tioned in these fines, it would seem that he 
was a cadet with his way to make in the 
world. He sought his fortune at court, be- 
came King’s Yeoman to Edward I, and won 
favour with his second Queen, Margaret, 
who requested that the ‘‘custody of an heir’ 
might be granted to him (Pat. 1310, p. 245). 
He passed into ‘the service of Edward II, 
was given an office in Windsor Forest with 
a salary of 2d. a day (Pat. 1310, p. 84), 
rose to be Chief Forester with 12d. daily 
(Pat. 1310, p. 238), was granted the manor 
of Heton, Rontiniehalnnd (Pat. 1311, p. 
337), but died in that year, leaving his son 
Simon, apparently a minor, for his office was 
given to his brother Robert. The manor of 
Heton does not appear to have continued in 
the family. Of his wife we know nothing, 
except that she was daughter to Sir Thomas 
de St. John, who first appears as taking part 
in Edward I’s campaign in Wales, in 1282: 
‘“ Thomas de Sancto Johanne, knight, per- 
forming military service due from Johannes 
de Sancto Johanne before mentioned ”’ 
(John de St. John V. of Stanton St. John; 
Parl. Writs, vol. i. p. 821). Holding Swal- 
lowfield, Berks., as well as their other lands, 
the head of the St. John family never could 
perform the whole of his military service in 
person. 

We hear no more about Sir Thomas till 
1302, when he had served with distinction 
in Scotland and was being employed in Ire- 
land. He had evidently proved less satis- 
factory in business than in war, for, in con- 
sideration of ‘‘ his good service in Scotland ”’ 
he is now pardoned for improperly return- 
ing writs, is excused part of the fines in- 
curred, and, at his request, is granted, dur- 
ing pleasure, the King’s wiers and fisheries 
at Limerick—the finest salmon fishing in the 
two kingdoms! (Close, 1302, Feb. 20 m. 16). 
Before returning to Ireland in that year, he 
appointed Philip de Sancto Johanne his 
attorney for two years. (Pat. m. 45). Noth- 
ing more is known of him, (‘ Knights of 
Edward I,’ Harl. Coll. 1931). Sir Nicholas 
de Lovayne’s insistence on documentary evi- 
dence concerning his daughter suggests that 
her mother did not belong to any of the local 
families known to him; and obviously Sir 
Thomas spent a good part of his life in 
Scotland and Ireland. The interest of this 
bit of family history lies in the fact that 
Roger de St. John III, who fell at Evesham, 
evidently left two sons, John and Thomas, 
which may account for the blunder which 
gives him a son who died and a nephew who 
succeeded. 
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It might be supposed that Simon de Wode- 
ham and his St. John kinsmen belonged to 
the same generation, as wrongly shown in 
my pedigree, were it not that the death of 
Walter de Wodeham in 1311 puts him back 
a generation and brings his grandfather into 
his right place as a son of Roger de St. John 
III, whose mother, Emma de St. John, so 
fills the picture during his lifetime and after 
his death, that of his son John, during his 
minority, we only know that he confirmed 
the charters of his ancestors to Oseney, 

ranted his grandmother, Emma, lands in 

xfordshire in exchange for ‘‘all the share 
of the manor of Harecourt in Normandy 
which falls to her by her inheritance’”’ (a 
detail of no small importance with regard 
to the question: ‘‘ Who was Emma de St. 
John?’’), and signed a document for his 
half-uncle, John Despencer, at Swallowfield, 
while of Thomas we hear nothing, for as a 
younger son he was not called upon for these 
signatures. 

In 1322, when Edward II could not count 
on supporters among his nobles, we find Con- 
ingsburgh Castle in the hands of Adam de 
Bloy and Peter de St. John, the iatter little 
more than a youth, who are ordered to de- 
liver it up to the King’s Yeoman, Simon de 
Wodeham (Pat. 1322, p. 112). We do not 
meet with him again till 1360, when, as « 
man of about fifty years of age, he entered 
the household of Sir Nicholas de Loveyne. 

The quitclaim of 1360 was renewed on 
Oct. 20, 1366, at Lagham (Close, p. 299) and 
in November the Knight, who possessed much 
property in London, was there with his 
squire, when much of the original indenture 
was renewed, Nov. 20th; and on the same 
day, Simon de Wodeham, who had already 
a small life interest in the parish of Wolk- 
nestede, secured for himself another life in- 
terest in a piece of property in London by 
a deed which is at once interesting and pleas- 
ant to quote, since the story ends on a note 
of prosperity : 

Writing of Robert de Wytherle, master of 
the chapel of Corpus Christi by Candelwyk- 
stret, London, Walter de Multon and Richard 
Sugworth, chaplains, granting to Simon son 
of Walter de Wodeham for his life a yearly 
rent of 5 marks to be taken at Easter and 
Michaelmas by even portions of a manse called 
Coldherbergh and all other their tenements 
upon the “ Haywharf” in the parish of All 
Hallows the Great, London, with power to dis- 
train for arrears. Dated 4 Nov. 40 Ed. III. 
By the said Robert de Wytherle, 1 November. 


Mera E. 


POST MORTEM (clxiv. 


442).—‘ A Manual for the Genealogist, 
etc.,’ R. Sims, 1887, p. 124, says that “ These 
‘Returns,’ ‘ Inquisitions,’ or ‘ Eschaets,’ 
commence with the third year of the reign 
of Henry III’’—that is, 1218-9. A long list 
of Extracts from Eschaets, and Abstracts 
of Inquisitions, in various collections, is 
given, first generally, then by counties: 
Berkshire Escaeta in Com. Berks. 1-27 Henry 
III. Bodl. Lib. MS. 5006. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


In 1906 the Devon and Cornwall Record 
Society issued a printed volume of I. P.M. 
for the two counties, containing, for each 
of them, a list of personal names, arranged 
in dictionary order, with the necessary refer- 
ences to the records. So far as Devon is 
concerned, the earliest, or one of the earliest, 
en is that of Henry Turberville, 28 Hen. 


M. 


MORGAN'S GRAVE (clxiv. 443).—As one 

who lives at Horton, Port Eynon, and 
has known the district for the last fifty 
years I may say that no such mound as 
Morgan’s Grave exists there, but there is a 
spit of land at the west end of Port Eynon 
bay on which is a mound that goes by the 
name of Segers or Sedgers Bank. Tradition 
gives this as the burial place of one Sigarr 
(Scandinavian, and likely enough it is cor- 
rect, for the Gower Coast has many place 
names of Scandinavian origin): Sigarr, 
according to O. Rygh’s (S. Bugge) ‘ Old 
Norwegian Personal Names’ — it now 
appears in Sigarsstadi, Sigerstadd. 


Atex. G. Morrat. 
Hon Librarian, Royal Institute of South 
Wales, Swansea. 


(CHRIST CHURCH, WESTMINSTER: 

LOST MEMORIALS (clxiv. 403). — 
After the death of his four children, as men- 
tioned in M.I. No. i. on p. 403 ante, Hugh 
Squire became a benefactor to his native 
town, South Molton, Devon, by founding a 
school] there ‘‘ chiefly to teach good writing 
and Arithmetick.”” John Cock (1831-1894), 
in his ‘ Records of ye Antient Borough of 
South Molton in ye County of Devon,’ 1893, 
devotes pp. 173 to 194 to Hugh Squier and 
his family, prints the will and accounts on 
pp. 227-239, and makes a statement about the 
charity on pp. 171-2. ‘‘ Mr. Squier,’’ he 
says, (p. 194), “bequeathed no less than 54 
mourning rings, each having the legend, ‘ H. 
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Squier, 0b.: 10 Aprill, 1710, aet. 85.’ It 
would be very interesting to know if any of 
them are now in existence.”’ 

There is an account of tthe school, with 
an illustration, in Trans. Devon Association, 
vol. lx. pp. (225)-238. Blackmore, the novel- 
ist, was a pupil there before going to Blun- 
dell’s (p. 231). 


T)IDDYKYE (clxiv. 390, 447). — One 
day in his tent, a half-gypsy whose wife 
was a Lee, told me the following rhyme: 
Dordi! Dordi! (Lo! Lo!) Diddikai! 
Maude’s jalled to puve the Grai! 
(I have gone to put the horse in the field). 
This would seem to support the theory that 
halt-gypsies muis-pronounce ‘‘ Dikakai,”’ 
Look here !’’ 


a farmer’s held to graze. 


W. KEATINGE Clay. 
Teffont Rectory, Salisbury. 


In 1922 one of my curates asked me about 
the origin of this word — which he called 
“ diddicoy.’’ He said that he had found, 
in a previous curacy, it was reckoned an 
awful insult to apply it to an agricultural 
labourer, but no one seemed to know what it 
actually meant. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 

Southbourne Vicarage, Bournemouth. 


ORTON (clxiv. 154).—The following Nor- 
ton items, if not exactly what the querist 


— the rhyme suggesting the | 
caution necessary before turning a horse into | 


in 1600, for harbouring a seminary priest 
named Thomas Palliser. His wife Mar- 
garet, supposed to be pregnant, was re- 
prieved and afterwards pardoned. It is not 
certain that this John was the son of Thomas 
executed in 1570. He may have been John, 
the son of Richard Norton and Margaret 
Readshaw, his second wife, though he would 
be seventy-six years of age in 1600. (See 
Longstaff’s ‘ History of Darlington ’). 
H. Askew. 


RUINED CHURCHES RESTORED TO 
USE (celxiv. 354, 394, 429).—The follow- 
-% appeared in the Guardian of June 9, 


The church of the Holy Sepulchre, Warm- 
inghurst, for many years ruinous and unfit 
for a place of worship, has been restored and 
set aside as a place of prayer and rest for 
Scouts and Guides. The church was re-opened 


_ by the Bishop [of Chichester] on May 20 in the 
presence of about 600 people (including lead- 
| ing representatives of Scouts and Guides) from 


all parts of Sussex. 


G. 
KINSEY (clxiv. 302).—The name of Ralph 


Kinsey occurs on a Warwick Indenture 
as follows: ‘14 April, 1703. Indenture by 
Sir Thomas Aston, bart., of Aston, Chester, 
to Richard Darby of the Middle Temple, 
gent., and John Whishaw, gent., of Clif- 
ford’s Inn, of the manors of Nuneaton, 
Attleborough, Stockingford, Wiekey, Kings- 
bury, Burton, Hastings, Ipsley and Horton, 
Co. Warwick; and a moiety of Stanford 


desires, may be of interest to him. Manor, co. Berks., the manor of Aldsworth, a 
Thomas Norton, of Skerningham, Co. Dur-  ¢o, Notts, and messuages and lands in co. 9 
ham, executed for treason in 1570, was | Stafford. Witnesses W. Welbye, Tho. be 
brother of Richard Norton, the patriarch | Sivedall, Ralph Kinsey.”” (Moulton’s Cata- al 
of the Northern Rising of 1569. His des- logue). fi 
cendant was Malger Norton, whose daugh- D. M. V. 
ter, Mary, married John Yorke, of Gow- ; wi 
twaite Hall, Nidderdale. Thomas Norton FIREPROOF HOUSE  (clxiv. 445). - in 
married Elizabeth, co-heir of Ash or Eshe, The ‘‘ fireproof house ’’ about which 


and thus came into possession of Skerning- | ‘‘S.H.’’ enquires was erected on Putney 


ham. His widow re-married Antony Tail- | Heath in 1776 by Mr. David Hartley to x 
bois, and died of the plague in 1597. prove the efficacy of his method of making th 
The Queen granted Skerningham manor | houses incombustible. Layers of iron and ki 


to Ralph Tailbois in 1573, and in 1597 
Robert Tailbois reconveyed the manor to 
Thomas Norton, son of the Thomas exe- 
cuted in 1570. In 1606 Thomas Norton, 
with Dorothy, his wife, Elizabeth Tailbois, 
his mother, and Elizabeth, his only child, 
sold the manor. He died April 29, 1615, 
and was buried at Darlington. 

John Norton, sometimes spoken about as 
of Skerningham, was executed at Durham 


copper encased in plaster were placed _be- 
tween floor and ceiling to prevent the spread 
of the flames. That they did so prevent it 
was shown on many occasions when the 
ground floor was set on fire. George IIT. and 
his Queen were even induced to breakfast on 
the first floor while the downstairs portion of 
the house burned fiercely. Parliament made 
a grant to Mr. Hartley to cover the cost of 
his experiments and an obelisk which, J 
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believe, still exists, was erected in the 
grounds with an inscription recording the 
facts. Some remains of the ‘‘ Fireproof 
House ”’ are said to be incorporated in the 
outbuildings of the house called Wildcroft 
which was enlarged by the late Sir George 
Newnes. In its original form Wildcroft was 
built in the early part of last century by 
Mr. John Gillespie, an East Indian mer- 
chant who married the youngest sister of the 
brothers Mayhew. 
W. B. N. 


“§.H.”’ will find references to and deserip- 
tions of the ‘‘ fireproof house ’’ at Putney in 
the following books:—Lysons’s ‘ Environs 
of London,’ Vol. i, p. 247; ‘Old and New 
London,’ Thornbury and Walford, Vol. vi, 

. 497; Kearsley’s ‘ Stranger’s Guide,’ p. 
80; ‘ London Town,’ Hutchings, Vol. ii, p. 
1032. 

G. D. Soromon. 


RIVATE THEATRICALS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY  (clxiv. 
353, 430).—For private theatricals at Sea- 
ton Delaval Hall, Northumberland; and at 
Alnwick, see Archaeologia Aeliana, 3rd ser., 


xi., pp. 56-7. 
M. H. Dopps. 


Many years ago, I had in my _ pos- 
session a large engraving of a _ scene 
played by some of the younger members of 
the Spencer-Churchill family. I do not re- 
member the date, but it must have been 
quite 150 years ago. I think this engrav- 
ing was one of the three sets of the Marl- 
borough Theatricals, and that the perform- 
ance took place at Blenheim Palace. The 
figures are full length, and the play was 
“The Guardian.’ My mother’s step-aunt 
was governess at Blenheim, and the engrav- 
ing was given ‘to her. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Material will be found in these works: 
Brazier: ‘Chroniques des petits 
théatres de Paris’ (Paris, 1883); A. Mac- 
kinnon: ‘ The Oxford Amateurs’ (London, 
1910, P. 16f.); L.-V. Gofflot: ‘Le thédtre 
au Collége ’ (Paris, 1907). 

Scattered throughout the standard _his- 
tories of the drama, the theatre, and in 
Court memoirs, will be found references ; 
but I believe that no accounts so extensive 
as those of private theatricals in the nine- 
teenth century may be found. 


Paut McPuHartin. 


ALMON AND APPRENTICES (clxiv. 

240, 283, 319, 448).—At the swearing-in of 
Freemen by the Lord Mayor of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne on June 12, 1933, Mr. A. M. 
Oliver, Town Clerk, stated that he had been 
unable to trace any salmon clause in the 
conditions ruling apprenticeship in the dif- 
ferent companies of the Freemen of the City. 
This, however, must not be taken as con- 
clusive evidence that such a clause was non- 
existent in some indentures. 

The remarks of Mr. Oliver brought forth 
a reply from Mr. Anthony Hepple (see 
Newcastle Daily Journal, June 13, 1933), 
which is as follows: 

When serving my articles with the late Mr. 
J. Gibson Youll he showed me an —— 
ship deed containing the clause that the master 
should not feed the apprentices on .salmon 
more than twice a week. After this lapse of 
time (Etheu fugaces! it is 40 years ago!) I 
cannot remember the parties to the deed, but 
should hardly think it would be a_ private 
trader’s document, and to the best of my re- 
collection Mr. Youll told me that it was a com- 
mon form with the guilds or companies. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


REEMAN, GARNET AND HALLEY 
FAMILIES (clxiii. 332, 448;  clxiv. 
246, 322).—Mrs. Mary Parry (born Free- 
man), ‘‘ gentl.,’” was buried at Greenwich, 
April 11, 1765. My informant’s authority 
is given as Drake’s edition of Hasted’s ‘ Hist. 
of Keit’ (‘ Hundred of Blackheath’). This 
work, which I have never seen, beais the im- 
print 1886, but was issued later. Mrs. Mary 
Parry’s husband, John Parry, who survived 
her and who married again, is said to have 
belongel to the Parrys of Deptford, potters 
(cliii. 5). 

At clxiv. 247, it was shown that, in 
1716, the astronomer Halley was living 
in the parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate, Lon- 
don. Among the S. P. Rigaud Papers, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford (vol. 8, p. 27) 
is a letter, dated July 16, 1716, ‘‘ to Dr. 
Halley at his house the corner of Bridge- 
water Square, in Barbican.’’ This may be 
the letter, of that date, which was written 
by John Machin, the original of which is 
preserved in the MS. Collections of the Earl 
of Macclesfield, at Shirburne Castle, near 
Oxford. Is ‘‘ Bridgewater Square, in Bar- 
bican,’’ in the parish of St. Giles, Cripple- 

ate? The origin of the names of two streets 
foe roads) in or near London, called ‘“ Hal- 
ley,’ was discussed at 9 S. x. 97, xii. 185, 


but without any definite decision. 
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Mr. George Sherwood’s ‘American Colonists 
in English Records,’ (first series), (London, 
1932), contains, p. 23, some references to 
“The Ark” sailing to Maryland, in Sep- 
tember, 1633, with a pinnace called ‘‘ The 
Dove.”’ Mention is made of Gabriel Haw- 
ley, of London, gent., aged 34, in 1635, who 
had lived in Virginia ten months; his name 
appears also as Gabriel Halley. Reference 
is made to ‘Mr. Jerome Hally.’”’ Many 
years ago, my attention was directed to the 
entries following in the Domestic State 
Papers, edited by Bruce: 

1635. Sir John Harvey and Mr. Halley 
(of Virginia and Maryland respectively) 
say to Whitehall (London) Council that Pub- 
lic Mass exists in Maryland. 

1636. Mr. Halley (of Maryland) to notice 
payments of the ‘‘ Black George.”’ 

All these entries refer to the family of 
Hawley, rather than to that of Halley, the 
latter being then pronounced like ‘‘Hawley,’’ 
as it, indeed, still is to this day in Virginia. 
There is evidence to indicate that members of 
the two families did migrate to America in 
the seventeenth century (cf. 11 S. xii. 309; 
12 S. i. 9, 187). See also Burke’s ‘ Peer- 
age and Baronetage ’ (80th edition), p. 1115, 
London, 1921, and ‘ Colonial Families of the 
United States,’ ii., 502-507, Baltimore, 1911. 

E. F. MacPrxe. 
135 East Eleventh Place, Chicago. 


NAMES OF SUBURBAN VILLAS (clxiv. 

9, 105, 178, 214, 304, 412).—The custom 
of naming suburban houses is practised in 
Australia also. Mr. Seymour Hicks, in his 
‘Hullo Australia’ (1925), writing of Mel- 
bourne, says :— 

The houses by the wayside bear well-known 
Scotch, Irish, Welsh or English names. ‘To 
the right may be seen a villa called ‘ Inver- 
ness,” next it a mansion with “ Cardiff” on the 
gate, another has been christened ‘ Sunning- 
dale ” and further on over a doorway one reads 
“Wicklow ” or ‘‘ County Down..” 


C. P. Hate. 


ANCIENT BRASSES (exlviii. 171, 211).— 
It is believed that one of these brasses 
is traced, an Elizabethan lady, 13ins. Will 
Mr. W. J. ANDREW please communicate with 
the holder, and with me. 

D. Josson. 


(THOMAS SOUTHERNE (9 S. vi. 183).— 
At this reference Thomas Southerne is 
stated to have been born in 1660, but a cor- 
respondent of The Times Literary Supple- 
ment gives the following entry from the 


‘ Register of the Church of St. Michan, Dub- 
lin’: ‘‘ Thomas Sutherne, ye sonne of Fran- 
cis Sutherne and Margarett his wife was 
borne ye 17th of February 1659.’’ He was 
baptized two days later. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Littlehampton. 


NSCRIPTIONS IN ST. MARGARET’S, 
WESTMINSTER (clxii. 42).—A selec- 
tion of these inscriptions copied from Hat- 
ton’s ‘New View of London’ (1708), and 
other well-known sources, is now being pub- 
lished in the Genealogists’ Magazine. Many 
of the inscriptions in this church, copied 
directly from the memorials by one of the 
staff, were printed in ‘N. and Q.’ in the 
year 1900. (See 9S. v., 284, 357; vi. 1, 101). 
Readers might like to compare the two ver- 


sions, 
G. W. Wricur. 


ELATIONS OF SAMUEL PEPYS 
(clxiv. 526, 394, 431).—In reply to Mr. 
EpWIN CuHaPELL, I have no other information 
concerning the Fermor Pepys family than 
that given in Braybrooke’s 3rd edn. of Pepys, 
p. 459 (not 45) and much regret my stupid 
mistake in giving Francis as daughter in- 
stead of as a son of Fermor Pepys. The 
Castells being mentioned as related to the 
Pepys family, I had hoped to get some in- 
formation about the Drury-Castle (or 

Castell) connection. 

H. C. Drury. 


SCHUYLER FAMILY (clxiv. 407).—Mr. 

J. SeTon-ANDERSON asks whether Philip 
Schuyler had a great-granddaughter, Cor- 
nelia Schuyler, who married Alexander 
Anderson, of Huntingdon, Quebec. General 
Philip Schuyler (1753-1804) had no great- 
granddaughter named Cornelia. He had 
three sons. The youngest, Rensselaer, had 
no children. Of the other two (1) John 
Bradstreet Schuyler had an only son named 
Philip, who had no daughter Cornelia; (2) 
Philip Jeremiah Schuyler had sons: Philip, 
Robert, Steven, William (unmarried), 
George L. None of these had a daughter 
Cornelia. 

(Information from: ‘ Historic Families of 
America,’ edited by Spooner, 1907, and inser- 
tion, vol. 2; ‘ Colonial New York,’ by George 
W. Schuyler, 1885, vol. 2, pages 243-5; 
‘Schuyler Family,’ by Montgomery Schuy- 
ler, 1926, p. 35). ; 

H. C. 
Chief of Genealogy Division, 
New York Public Library. 
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The Library. 


By Elizabeth Drew. 
(Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. net). 


port the name of the author, and the 
fine things which we saw quoted on first | 
opening this book here and there, awaked 
very pleasant expectations. On the whole, 
these were realised. So far as they were 
not, the failure comes largely from the book 
being over long, and the style dragging often | 
into tediousness. Readers who would attack 
the subject may for the most part, we feel | 
sure, be credited with quicker wits than the 
writer seems to reckon on. But if she claims 
a little patience the substance and inward- 
ness of her ideas are for the most part inter- 
esting, even in those views which we have 
heard before; for what redeems her work 
even where it least attracts is her own evi- 
dent gift of a sensibility to poetry beyond 
the ordinary. She claims that ‘‘ poetic ex- 
perience’? is ‘‘a gradual refining and sen- 
sitizing and enlarging of [a person’s] whole 
nature,’’ and though we think to make such 
a claim actually portrays a mode of insen- 
sitiveness, it illustrates her method and her 
capacity. 

We were not able to follow her very well 
where she makes a little biological excur- 
sion, seeking to account for the poet’s pecu- 
liarities; and her critical dicta seem to us 
not always perfectly conformable to her own 
principles concerning unity; but neverthe- | 
less those who take her for their guide in 
the discovering of poetry will find them- 
selves, we think, duly led up to the thres- | 
hold of the mystery, to the very point where | 
the help of another mind fails and the last | 
step has to be taken alone. | 

On the distinction between classic and ro- | 


Discovering Poetry. 


mantic the novice will get more help from 
her than from most critics, and it is per- | 
haps all to the good that finally the issue | 
between them is not very clearly drawn. The | 
most convincing of her illustrations are | 
taken from older poetry, but the part of the | 
book of really most account is the attempt | 
at criticism of the moderns, of whom she | 
takes T. S. Eliot as the prime representative. 
She is both shrewd and sympathetic in her | 
judgment, ready to admire and follow, but 
noting the difficult conditions upon which 
adhesion depends. Thus she rightly makes 
much of a certain defectiveness involved in 
the frequent modern use of ‘‘ private and 
personal imagery,’’ of ‘‘ symbols ’’—accord- 


modern poetry—being intended 


/ing to the French mode—which for the 
_ reader are, in effect, 
_ unknown language. 


simply a form of 
Here, perhaps, she 
might have extended her remarks in two 
directions: on the one hand, connecting this 
fondness for symbolism with the old, deep- 


| seated love, common to all mankind, of rid- 
_dling (some useful comparisons might be 
made with the 


Anglo-Saxon riddles)—an 
approximation which may justly rouse sus- 
picion that the ‘‘ symboliste ’’ is not in the 
great central tradition of true poetry; on 


_the other hand, examining the function of 
, disinterestedness as a sort of necessary pre- 


venient grace for the making of the highest 
poetry. By disinterestedness we mean free- 
dom from inclination to attract attention 
away from the poem to the poet. Much 
to arouse 
resentment by shocking or startling or touch- 
ing a presumed “‘ inferiority complex ’’—is 
not disinterested. Another topic is the lack 
of what we may call musical energy in 
modern verse, and the relation of musical 
energy to that ‘‘ sustained, unified, organic 
rhythm” (the italics are hers) which the 
author extols as the great essential requisite 
in true poetry. Here, we are disposed to 
believe, lies a reason for the rarity now of 
haunting perfect lines: they are allied to 
music; and it is not music but visual per- 
ception which dominates poetry at the 


| moment. 


Within the covers of this book a quite 
considerable acquaintance with the newer 
poetry may be made—certainly enough to 
stimulate curiosity, and to serve as guide 


| to what to look for. 


GENEALOGISTS should make note of the 
Calendar of the Standish Deeds in the 
Wigan Public Libraries (7s. 6d.) brought 
out under the editorship of the Rev. T. C. 
Porteus, with a foreword by the Earl of 
Crawford and Balcarres. The places men- 
tioned number between twenty and thirty, 
and the families occurring either as parties 
or as witnesses run to well over a hundred, 
many of well-known names. The Deeds 
were presented to Wigan Public Library 
after the death, in 1920, of Henry Noailles 


Standish, last of the Standishes of Standish. 


The entries in the Calendar number 469, 
ranging from a grant c. 1230 of two oxgangs 
of land in Duxbury, to a fine dated 1693. 
Two hundred and forty documents are char- 
ters; nine of them relate to the founding 
and maintenance of chantries or altars in 
Standish Church ; and six or seven are Royal 
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or ecclesiastical dosuments. Thus in 1427/8 
Edward II grants a licence to the Rector 
of Standish to alienate lands in mortmain ; 
and in 1452 Henry VI bestows a general 
pardon on Ralph Standish for all his trea- 
sons. Mr. Porteus’s work on the Standish 
history and the Standish family material 
is already known to our readers (see clv. 
179). It is extended to an important degree 
by these abstracts of documents, and still 
more by the careful notes with which each 
document is supplied. 


In the ‘ World’s Classics ’ Series, the 
Oxrorp UNiversity Press have published 
two volumes of Sainte Beuve’s famous 
‘ Causeries du Lundi.’ Volume I covers from 
October, 1849, to March, 1850, and volume ii 
from April to July, 1850. The translation 
is by E. J. Trechmann and there are useful 
notes. Attractively bound and _ clearly 
printed, if in rather small type, this latest 
addition to the Series will be welcomed by 
many at the moderate price of 2s. net each 
volume. 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 
Messrs. Natratr AND Maurice, of 23, Bed- 


ford Street, Covent Garden, send us a cata- | 
logue of second-hand books which contains a _ 
number of items highly attractive to the - 


collector. There is, for instance, a copy of 
the first edition of Scott’s ‘ Letters on 
Demonology and Witchcraft,’ with a frontis- 
piece and twelve etchings by George Cruick- 
shank, with the plates in three states. The 
volume is bound in crimson levant morocco, 
tooled with demoniacal emblems in gold from 
Cruickshank’s designs (£6 6s.). 


At £10 is | 


| of reference. We may mention from among @ 
these two copies of Du Cange, the one of J 
the 1840-50 edition (7 vols.: £10), the other J 
| of the edition of 1883-87 (10 vols. : £28 10s.). | 


The Guarini edition of Catullus is here, @ 


| offered for £5; and some one may like to ¥ 
| know of the 147 vols. of the Delphin clas- 
sics (1819-30) to be had for £8 10s. Bursians J 
Jahresberichte ti. die Fortschritte d. Klas- J 


| 1913, cost £90; and there is a set of Archaeo- 
logia, vols. i to Ixxx (1770-1930) which is ¥ 
priced £35. Other attractive items are the 
Aldine editio princeps of Pindar (1513: £10 

10s.), the Thesaurus Graecae Linguae| 
brought out in Paris 1831-65—£27 10s., and 7 
the new German Thesaurus Linguae Latinae % 
up to date—£25. 


ln their Catalogue No. 50 recently sent 7 
to us, Messrs. ParkER AND Son, of Oxford, 
give a list of nearly seven hundred books 
which includes several very well worth not- 
ing. Thus they have the 1654 edition of 
Donne’s ‘Poems’ (£4); a_ black letter 
Chaucer (1602: £8 8s.) ; a copy of the ‘ Eng- 
lish Dialect Dictionary’ (6 vols., 1898: £6 
6s.), and first editions of Gay’s ‘ Trivia’ 
(£12 12s.) and of the first collected edition 
of Gray’s Poems (1768: £5). Pine’s 
‘ Horace’ (£10 10s.); the third folio of 
Florio’s Montaigne (1632: £5 5s.); a first 
edition of ‘ Paradise Regained’ (1671; 
£14); and Reginald’s Scott’s ‘ Discovery of 
Witchcraft ’ (1665: £6 6s.) are further good” 
examples of the somewhat older books, while 
the best representative of the nineteenth and 
| twentieth centuries is a set of the Oxford 
Dictionary, offered for £70. 


a set of Wheatley’s ‘ Pepys’s Diary’ (10. 


vols.), and for £5 5s. there is Pickering’s 
large paper edition of ‘The 
Angler.’ From modern presses we have the 
Ashendene ‘Spencer’s Minor Poems’ in the 


original binding (£8), and from the None- | 
such Dryden’s ‘ Dramatic Works ’ (6 vols.), | 
At £10 there | 


and unopened copy (£6 10s.). 
is a fine copy of the folio 1743 edition of 
Houbraken’s ‘ Heads.’ 
however, are well within the reach of the 
ordinary collector. 


Messrs. Biackwett, of Oxford, in their | 
Catalogue No. 329, print a list of over eigh- | 


teen hundred texts of classical authors, the 
first seventy comprising some choice editions 
and also some sets of periodicals and works 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Itd.. at 


in the County of Bucks. and published at 14, Burieigh Street, London, W.C 


Complete | 


Most of the books, | 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 354, col. 1, 1. 22, for “ Whatley "@ 
read Whalley. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
| privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
| old books or prints. 

Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
‘give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
_mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
, publication. 


Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
| free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 


| addresses of frieids which readers may like 
| to send to him. 


their Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 


sischen Altertumswissenschaft from 1873 to ™ 
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